and the central heating is marvellousl"

That summer I played Oh, Kay! in London and con-
tinued the fantastic existence I had entered upon in New
York. Several Indian princes from Hyderabad with their
entourages were at the Savoy and came to see our play.
They adored it. The Gershwin score and the English
company were excellent. The princes proceeded to show
their enthusiasm by taking a box for the season. Occasion-
ally the box would be occupied by several ladies in Indian
dress, with their caste marks on their foreheads, precious
stones on the sides of their nostrils, and beautiful long saris
draped over their heads, swinging gracefully from their
bejewelled shoulder pins.

The youngest prince took a fancy to me. We called
him "Baby" because his own names were so many and so
difficult to pronounce. Baby was enraptured by every sort
of mechanical gadget and presented me with a cigarette
lighter shaped like an airplane, and a miniature cannon
which fired a lighted cigar. He bought dozens of such things
to take home with him to adorn the palace at Hyderabad,
where he invited me to visit him. He presented me with a
very large photograph of himself on a very small polo pony.

Before going back to India the princes gave a banquet at
the Savoy. It was all very sumptuous, and at every lady's
place was a small gold kidskin bag.

I picked up mine. My fingers told me that inside were
several small, round hard objects. "Ah!" I thought. "This
is it\ Nothing less than emeralds, pearls, or pigeon-blood
rubies." I shot Baby a questioning glance. He was
beaming, confident of the great pleasure he was giving us all.

"It is something you ladies will like very much," he said.
"Please will you now open the little gift?"

I pulled the drawstring.   Out into my expectant palm
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